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The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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Liberals, Moderates Gain 





Turman 


AUSTIN 


Liberals and fellow East 
Texans took most of Speaker 
James Turman’s House com- 


end others’ The chairmanship 
went to Charles Ballman of Bor- 
ger, a moderate. George Hinson, 
who sponsored the governor’s 
pipelines tax in the last session, is 
vice-chairman. 

Appropriations is considered to 
have much the same orientation 
as last time, but many liberals 
were disappointed that the chair- 
manship was given Jim Cotten of 
Weatherford, who is known as a 
“small spender.” Composition is 
divided about one-third between 
liberals and moderate liberals, 





moderates, and conservatives. 


Selects 


State affairs, with Bill Hollo- 
well of Grand Saline, an “East 
Texas liberal’ as chairman, does 
not contain a single supporter of 
Wade Spilman, Turman’s oppon- 
ent for speaker. There are three 
Spilman men on appropriations 
and three om revenue and tax, 
both 2l-member panels. Chair- 
manships of all 43 standing com- 
mittees went to Turman backers. 

There was considerable reaction 
in the House among conservatives. 
One conservative told the Austin 
American, ‘“‘Turman tried to get 
a@ll of us in veterans affairs,” a 
relatively unimportant committee. 
“We have a majority of 19 Spil- 
man men. Between us we have a 
total of 126 years of legislative ex- 
perience and nine of us have been 
committee chairmen in previous 
legislatures.” 

Bill Jones of Dallas, a conserv- 
ative and Spilman man, comment- 
ed: “To the victors belong the 
spoils. “I don’t know if my com- 
mittees will ever meet. But it’s 
right for Turman to put his troops 
where they want to be.” 


he rose to the floor after Speaker 
Turman had delivered a speech 
this week asking for the necessary 
funds to finamce state serviices. 
De la Gerza commended the 
speaker, said he agreed, and re- 
quested that some of the crucial 
bills be referred to the committee 
on public lands and buildings. 


DeWitt Hale of Corpus Christi 
will head judiciary; C. .W. Pearcy 
of Temple, congressional and leg- 
islative re-districting; Charles San- 
dahl of Austin, constitutional 
amendments; W. T. Dungan of 
McKinney, labor; and Ben Lewis, 
the only Dallas member to back 
Turman, banks and banking. 

Veteran House liberals who were 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Defends ‘Progressive Moderation’ in Senate Race. 


AUSTIN 


Jim Wright, at 37 making 
the first statewide campaign 
of his career in his bid for the 
Senate, brings a sharp intelli- 
gence and a kind of sophisti- 
cated rural evangelism to the 
Texas hustings. 

The young Fort Worth congress- 
man, elected to Congress in 1954 
in a victory widely acclaimed by 
Texas liberals, has drifted toward 
the middle in the political spec- 
trum in the last six years. He now 
describes himself as a ‘“‘progres- 
sive moderate.” 


With Attormey General Will 

Wilson, a veteran politician with 
a sturdy statewide organization, 
likely to pre-empt a substantial 
segment of the moderate vote, 
what is the case for Wright's 
reaching a second primary? He is 
an impressive speechmaker, with 
a free-flowing biblical rhetoric 
that often leaves a deep impres- 
sion on people who have never 
heard him. He is a driving work- 
er, and in the absence of any 
strong organization in the hinter- 
lands he says he will “get up ear- 
Hier, go to bed later, and shake 
more hands” than anyone in the 
campaign. 


He is stressing his experience in 
public office, including the mayor- 
ship of Weatherford and an im- 
pressive record in the state legis- 
lature, and arguing that he has 
more legislative experience in 
Washington than any of his op- 
ponents. One of his aides said, 
“He’s a lot like Lyndon Johnson 
in 1948 against Coke Stevenson— 
a good campaigner against the 
big-name politicians.” Further, he 
is drawing support from a wide 
front, including both conservatives 
and some liberals. 

In a morning-long interview 
with the Observer last week, 





speeding over icy roads from 
Lockhart to Bastrop to Caldwell 
on a tightly-scheduled tour of 
Central Texas, Wright outlined in 
detail his moderate stance. “I have 
not ever designed to reduce my 
political ideology to any objec 
tive,” he said. ‘‘You. can’t label a 


man like a can of peas. I’ve got a/ ene 


notion anytime a fellow says he’s 
going to be a complete conserve- 
tive or a complete liberal, he just 
says in so many words he isn't 
going to do his own thinking. 


spectrum.” Both extremes have 
several things in common, he said, 
and he criticized the “supreme in- 
tolerance’ of “the reactionaries 
and the kneejerk Mberals” who see 
nothing in others’ views. 
Historically, the progressive 
moderate has been the greatest 
my of revolution—the first tar- 
get of the communists and the 


| fascists,’’ he said. Marx and Lenin 


prophesied that capitalism was 
joomed, that class war was in- 
“When we permit our- 
selves to be divided into bitterly 

stile camps, ever ready to be- 


table 


lieve the worst about the other, 


we tend to prove them right, 
don’t we?” 

The United States, he said, is 
the only country which has 
achieved an imterdependence be- 
tween capital and labor. “I've said 

business groups that except 
where there is widespread em- 
ployment at decent wages’ their 


wel 


| products will remain unsold. And 
| to labor groups: “Except as busi- 
| ness earns a sufficient profit,” un- 
| less our productivity expands, la- 


bor 


im the long tun will suffer. 
He strongly believes, he said, in 
a responsible capitalism that will 


| share its blessings” with a large 
| number of people. 


Jim Wright 

“I suppose I'd rather be like | 
Lyndon in supporting a solution | 
rather than an argument,”’ in 
standing for ‘“‘some progress rath 
er than drawing a line in the dirt” | 
and defending it dogmatically, he 
said in defending his stand for a 
$1.15 minimum wage in prefer 
ence to $1.25 last year. “I believe 
there is a place in legislation for 
compromise.” Quoting Henry 
Clay’s “compromise is the ce 
ment of the union,” Wright sald: | 
“There is one point where I dis 
agree utterly with those on the 
far extremes of our political 





An Editorial 


Lobby Mahes Ys P lay-Against by Again 








|; zenge 


“I am positive that a majority 
of the people of this state, if 
permitted to vote on the issue, 
would favor additional taxes on 
those who have tied up the nat- 
ural gas reserves of this state 
and who are transporting to 
other states and foreign coun- 
tries 53 percent of all marketed 
gas in Texas ... My only regret 
is that I did not recommend a 
higher tax on those pipeline 
companies.” . 

—Price Daniel, June, 1959 


| 


Members of the House who fought 
the splendid fight last session for the 
tax on the pipelines of the giant East- 
ern corporations, finally winning a 
token measure despite the betrayal 
of their own speaker, the long and 
adamant stand of the majors-con- 
trolled Senate, the thumping of the 
corporate Big Press, and the cajolery 
of the lobby, would do well now to 

a quick reappraisal of the pres- 


ageous positions of 1959 and pro- 
posed an historic old bugaboo: an- 
other tax increase on straight natural 
gas production—in other -words, on 
the home-based independent Texas 
producer. The real source of the tow- 
ering profits, the absentee exploiters 
of our Texas resources who distribute 
and sell, go scot free. 


The gambit of the majors, in using 
the independents as a shield to ward 
off taxes on themselves, is by no 
means new. For years the giants have 
been following this design. Sporadic 
efforts from the legislature to hit the 
large profits of the absentee benefac- 
tors have sharply subsided once tax 
increases were levied on the pro- 
ducers. 


But this is only part one of the 
majors’ traditional two-part program. 
When it comes to other business taxes, 
time and again they have avoided 
sharing their fair tax burden by op- 
posing any change in the present 
franchise tax, which favors the huge 
multi-state corporations by taxing 
the small and struggling and the en- 
trenched and wealthy at the same 
rate. They fought the governor’s 
franchise tax reform in 1959; they 


will fight his similar proposal this 
time. 

Remember last session? How Dan- 
iel lashed away at “one of the strong- 
est and most persistent lobbies that 
this capitol has ever known?” How 
the Texas independents, the home- 


‘state boys, once more allowed the 


majors to hoodwink them into join- 
ing ranks in “industrial solidarity” 
against the severance beneficiary 
tax? How the majors, once this solid 
phalanx had succeeded in stymying 
the House majority on the tax, em- 
ployed their trusty accomplice—the 
Senate—to doublecross the independ- 
ents when the money pressure was on 
and levy a flat production tax in- 
crease? How the independents, reluc- 
tantly aroused from their customary 
torpor, finally acknowledged that it 
was, indeed, the liberal-moderate coa- 
lition in the House (roughly the same 
people who elected James Turman 
speaker) who were their natural as- 
sociates against the cynical tactics 
of the monopolies? 

At this moment, however, if the 
liberals and moderates in the House 
and the exasperatingly myopic inde- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘indentured Servitude’ 


Wright has been stressing for- 
eign policy. ‘‘Our one great chal- 
’ he believes, ‘‘is to recap- 
ture the initietive—to recreate the 
American image es standing for 
something, not just against some- 
I We must recognize, he 

Continued on Page 3) 


Sales Tax Plans 
Offered in House 


Two sales tax plans were in- 
troduced in the House this 
week, one by Rep. John Allen 
of Longview, the other by Rep. 
Jack Connell of Wichita Falls. 

Allen's proposal, HB 333, would 
levy a two percent tax on all pur- 
chases with exemptions on food, 
seed, fertilizer, farm ma- 
chinery, drugs, real property and 

1s already subject to selective 
sales tax. Sales of less than 25 
ents would also be exempt. The 
estimated yield would be $136 mil- 
mn annually. 
told the Observer that 
previous sales taxes have ex- 
uded manufacturing parts. His 
joes not. Levies in this area would 
net $32 million a year, he said. 

I don’t like this tax,’ Allen 
aid, ‘‘but I don’t like an income 
r a payroll tax either. This thing 
s probably death for me politi- 

ally,” he said, but “‘some of us 





feed 


Allen 


| have to stand up somewhere” on 


taxes. He seid poor people are pro- 
tected through the exemptions and 
through removal of those items 
already taxed selectively. Sales of 
less than 25 cents are excepted, he 
said, to protect “children buying 
soda pop or cream cones.” 

Allen sald he supports the teach- 
ers’ pay raise and other measures 
and ts willing te support a tax 
plan te pay for them. He prima- 
rily wante te givé members s 

(Continued on Page 8) 








UT Magazine Editor 


Resigns on 


AUSTIN 

Charging censors with protect- 
ing “a sacred cow,”’ Lynn Ashby, 
editor of the University of Texas 
tumor magazine “‘The Texas Ran- 
ger,” has resigned. 

A proposed article, ‘‘That Mad- 
cap Logan Wilson,” was based on 
outgoing U.T. Chancellor Wilson's 
writings for the Ranger when a 
student in 1927 and 1931. 

Student writer Joe E. Brown 
said Wilson was responsible for 
such “pungent absurdities” as 
“The best principle is to have no 
principles” and such definitions as 
this one of a Greek pledge: “A 
lowly creature to whom one says, 
‘Gimmee a cigarette’.” 

Brown wrote that Wilson, born 
to be “‘a buffoon of the first order,” 
came to U.T. from East Texas 
“like a whirlwind descending upon 
a clump of sagebrush.” He said 
Wilson had “an instant-wit mind.” 

The faculty censors of the Ran- 
ger vetoed the article. Brown ap- 
pealed, taking the article direct 
to Wilson, who would not read 
for evaluation an article about 
himself and referred Brown to 
Vice-Chancellor Lanier Cox. 

Brown, in a statement to the 
board of Texas Student Publica- 
tions, said Cox disapproved the 
article because Wilson, who will 
soon be leaving the chancellor- 
ship, ‘“‘ought to have an article of 
high praise, instead of a satirical 
one,” and because the article mis- 
represented and harmed Wilson. 
Brown said Cox conceded the 
article “‘was not vicious, slander- 
ous,,or libelous in any way.” 

After a two-hour hearing, the 
board of T.S.P. upheld the censors. 
Ranger art editor Tony Bell says 


Censorship 


give the proper respect to Wilson.” 
Ashby, whose resignetion might 
have been moot pretty soon be- 
cause of teetering grades (“If I 
had to bet, it'd be a toss-up,”) 
says various members of the board 
told him the Ranger was “ir- 
responsible” and “trash” and the 
story not well written. ‘“‘They ob- 
jected to the fact it wes about 
Logan Wilson,” Ashby. told the 
Observer. 

“The Ranger has never sold 
better,” Ashby said, “yet (they) 
have had the audacity, or what- 
ever you want to call it, to con- 
stantly ridicule the magazine.” In 
a letter to the board resigning, he 
said, “Since the Ranger calls it- 
self ‘the students’ magazine of the 
University of Texas but is no 
longer that, I prefer to spend my 
spare time drinking beer, instead.”’ 


Evidently the board prefers this, 
too, since it accepted his resigna- 
tion and is looking for a new Ran- 
ger editor. 


In handling the episode, The 
Daily Texan, the student news- 
paper, failed to report the nature 
or contents of the censored article. 
The Texan is censored by faculty 
member Harrell Lee, whose title 
is editorial supervisor. 

However, the Texan editorial- 
ized mildly: 

“If the Ranger is .. . a college 
humor magazine ... it is entitled 
and, indeed, obligated to publish 
satires and humor pieces ebout 
campus-and-beyond personalities 
and situations. Ranger censors. . 
long have been cautious about the 
lengths to which humor can go 
and remain ‘in good taste.’ The 





“they said it (the story) didn’t 


point.” e 





Hope For Houston 


AUSTIN 

Houston lawmakers are ham- 
mering desperately this session for 
passage of legislation that would 
bring the University of Houston 
into the state university system, 
and one of the first ebstacles will 
come up Monday, Feb. 13, when 
the Senate State Affairs Commit- 


Sen. Robert Baker of Houston, 
sponsor of the legislation, says he 
expects a delegation from the Uni- 
versity of Houston to appear be- 
fore the committee well-armed 
with statistics to show that the 
school must be adopted by the 
state, and soon, if the university 
is to survive. 

“It is literally a life and death 
matter for higher education in 
Houston,” said Baker. House mem- 
bers from Houston, both liberal 
and conservative, agree with Baker 
and with each other on this point. 

They point to this destructive 
circle: to keep standards up, tui- 
tion fees have raised; as the 
tuition goes up, enrollment 
falls off (it isn’t a rich kid’s school; 
78 per cent of the student body 
are working for some of their 
expenses). And as the enrollment 
falls off, the tuition must again 
be boosted to maintain standards. 

At present, said Baker, it costs 
about $20 a semester hour—or $60 
@ semester for a three-hour course, 
which is just about as high as any 
privately endowed university in 
the country. 

Baker isn’t saying how much 
support he expects in the Senate. 
But a survey showed the bill prob- 
ably right now has enough sup- 
port to get out of committee but 
is still just short of having enough 
support to swing a suspension of 
the rules — a maneuver thet is 
mecessary in the Senate to get ac- 
tion on a bill out of order, since 
Lt Gov. Ben Ramsey does not 
follow the calendar. 





The chief opposition to bring- 
ing UH into the system is, of 
course, based on short finances. 
The presidents—or some of them 
—of the other 19 state-supported 
colleges and universities are not 
eager to see a 20th join the list, 
making the slices of the higher 
education budget pie even thin- 
ner than they are today. 


Proponents of the bill say mild- 
er opposition is based on alumni 
envy and fear of competition. 
That is, the University of Houston 
has a first rate law school and, if 
put on the same tuition level, its 
competition with the University of 
Texas law school would be even 
keener. 

A spokesman for the Texas 
Education Agency said, however, 
that if UH were taken out of the 
junior college budget, the budget 
would probably be cut proportion- 
ately. 





Fourth Week: New Bills 





Moving Slowly into Action 


While the House, on 0 ae a giant 
with sluggish reflexes, sha- 
dowboxed over such questions 
as whether or not to vote itself 
a social security tax (it did), 
the old pros of the Senate settled 
down to real business, setting 
hearings for this week on several 
important bills. 

Among these is Babe Schwartz's 
bill to establish in the Gulf Coast 
area a state school for mentally 
retarded people. The Galveston 
senator was scheduled Monday to 
bring evidence and witnesses to 
the state affairs committee to 
show the school’s need. 

Schwartz said the school, which 
would cost an estimated $3 mil- 
lion, could be filled the day it 
opens its doors from the waiting 
list of 15100 mentally retarded per- 
sons in Texas already certified by 
the Board of Hospitals and Special 
Schools. 

Wednesday Schwartz will get a 
hearing before the Senate juris- 
prudence committee on his (and 
the governor’s) bill to increase to 
five years the minimum penalty 
for possessing narcotics. The min- 
imum sentence now is two years. 

Judging from the rumbling he 
got at the commitiee’s meeting 
last week, Schwartz is headiig 
for some strong opposition. Chair- 


: “I’d rather go for cer- 
tainty of conviction than for se- 
verity of punishment. One day in 
the penitentiary can ruin a man, 
can be just as much punishment 
as 10 years in jail.” 

Sen. Wardlow Lane, Center, 
said: ‘‘They sell narcotics to any- 
one in England, and they have 
less trouble than we do.” 


Also scheduled fer a Wednes- 
day hearing before the state af- 
fairs committee is Dallas Sen. 
George Parkhouse’s bill to estab- 
lish day schools for deaf students 
in counties of more than 300,000. 
This would allow deaf youngsters 
in such areas as Fort Worth, Dal- 
las, and Houston to train closer 
to home, rather than pack off to 
the deaf school in Austin. 

Meanwhile, over in the House, 
the members passed Senate Bill 
101 which obligates the state to 
pay $144 a year social security 
taxes on the new $4,800 salary re- 
ceived by each lawmaker. It sent 
the bill on to Gov. Daniel for his 
signature, then called it back in 
a final effort to get enough votes 
to put it into effect immediately. 

It passed 76-64 the first time 
through, but that doesn’t put it 
into effect until 90 days past the 





session. One hundred votes Would 
put it into effect immediately. 
Rep DeWitt Hale sponsored the 
bill in the House, and took some 
abuse from economy - minded 
members who call«i it a disguised 
pay raise on top of a pay raise. 


Safety Valve 


There was also hit-and miss 
grumbling in the House among 
some members who supported 
Rep. Wade Spilman for the speak- 
ership and now feel their com- 
mittee assignments, made this 
week, reflect a kind of political 
banishment. There was some ef- 
fort in the daily press to magnify 
this grumbling into a seeming re- 
bellion. 

Squabbling was an outlet for 
the tensions building up over the 
inevitable decision that must be 
made on taxes and finances for 
the estate. The Legislative Budget 
Board’s $356-billion general fund 
appropriations bill by Reps. Jim 
Cotten of Weatherford and B. H. 
Dewey of Bryan is already being 
barraged by debate, and several 
new tax bills hit the hopper this 
week, including one for a two per 
cent general sales tax, introduced 
by Rep. John Allen of Longview, 
and one for a three per cent nat- 
ural gas boost, introduced by 
Rep. George Hinson of Mineola. 

The Harris County House dele- 
gation still simmers after the fric- 
tion created in its ranks by the 
bill introduced recently by Rep. 
Bob Eckhardt to make Harris and 
other big counties hire a fire mar- 
chal at a minimum salary of $10,- 
000 a year. 

Eckhardt, a liberal, was bom- 
barded with criticism by his con- 
servative colleagues. ‘‘Harass- 
ment,” said Rep Henry Grover. 
“Dangerous,” said -Rep. Paul 
Floyd. “Absolute dictator,”’ said 
Rep. W. H. Miller. ‘“‘Pure and ab- 
solute waste,” said Rep. Don Gar- 
rison. 

Among the latest legislation of- 
fered or prepared: 

Health and Hospitals. Prevents 
group hospitalization companies 
from discriminating against any 
hospital licensed by State Board 
of Health (Greene, Fort Worth). 
Creates state board of licensing 
and regulating professional nurs- 
es (Johnson, San Antonio). Au- 
thorizes State Hospital Board to 
contract with other institutions for 
treatment of its patients (Mc- 
Gregor, El Paso). 

On the Road. Blood testing .05 
per cent or less alcohol proof 
driver innocent of being drunk, 
if 15 per cent elcohol, proof of 
drunkenness (Schwartz, Galves- 
ton). Sets safety standards for 
transportation of migrant workers 
(Rosas, El Paso). Require auto 
insurance include coverage against 
damage from uninsured vehicle 
(Gladden, Fort Worth). Increase 
speed limit for buses to same as 


Home For Children Supported 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Don Garrison, freshman 
conservative from Houston, 
beat Alice liberal Bob Mullen 
to the punch this week by in- 
troducing a bill to construct a 
home for dependent, neglected, 
and orphan Negro children. 

Mullen had said he wanted 
to write a bill of that type him- 
self. 

Gerrison, whose district in 
Houston has between 20,000 and 
25,000 Negroes, asks for up to §$1,- 
122,000 to construct a multiple- 
cottage home at Crockett, Hous- 
ton County, where there already 
is a small home for dependent 
Negro girls, mostly delinquents. 

Garrison’s home would house 
about 240 children—according to 
Youth Council officiels—en in- 





significant fraction of the num- 
ber of Negro children needing 
help. At present, orphan and neg- 
lected Negro children are sent 
either to the state reformatory, 
though they have committed no 
crimes, or placed in foster homes. 
In Houston, Garrison said, this 
foster home care costs about $25 
per child a month. 

There is no other home of this 
type in Texas. 


Garrison’s Negro constituents 
have offered to “pack the galler- 
des” if he says the word, but Gar- 
Tison is shying away from any 
show of coercion. 

If he has to do some hard-sell 
convincing of deep East Texas 
representatives about putting up 
that much money for a Negro 





home, Garrison thinks he has the 
perfect argument: the threat of 
integration. 

“All it would take is one court 
order, sending a Negro child to 
one of the state schools at, say, 
Waco or Corsicana, and have the 
child turned away—that would do 
it,” he said. ‘“The case would go 
to court and there’s no doubt in 
my mind but that the segregation 
of state schools would be ended. 
That's all right with me. As a 
matter of fact, if there’s opposi- 
tion to this plan from representa- 
tives who would rather straight- 
out integrate the state schools and 
use the money to expand their 
facilities so they can take care of 
the Negro children, I'll go along 


for passenger care, 55 at night, 


raised from five to 26 years for 
Houston). Makes crime having 
more than one illegitimate child 
(Lane, Center). Sets minimum jail 
sentence at one year for anyone 
selling pistol to minor or person 
with mental defect (Shipley, 
Houston). 

Campaigns. Prevents state offi- 
cials from forcing workers to 
campaign for their reelection and 
contributing to their campaigns 
(Martin, Normangee; “Murray, 
Harlingen). Limit House speaker 
to one term, prohibit campaigning 
for job in the House itself, require 
monthly reports on contributions 
to Speaker’s race (Lewis, Dallas; 
Dungan, McKinney). Limit ex- 
penses in upcoming Senate run- 
off to $25,000 (Dies, Lufkin). 

Labor. Oblige employers to pay 
women overtime for above 40- 
hour week, with exceptions (Bak- 
er, Houston). Establish ‘‘prevail- 
ing wage” scale for public proj- 
ects (Schwartz, Galzeston). Work 
week would be limited to 40 hours 
for employees of state hospitals, 
special school and _ institutions 
(Herring, Austin). Prohibit em- 
ployer from discriminating against 
persons over 45 because of age. 
(Gonzalez, San Antonio). Set state 
wage at 75 cents an hour (Mc- 
Gregor, El Paso). Raising limit of 
funeral benefits possible under In- 
dustrial Accident Board from $250 
to $750 (Herring, Austin). 

Courts and Commissions. Try 
juvenile traffic offenders in reg- 
ular traffic court, not in juvenile 
court (Spears, San Antonio). Es- 
tablishes state commission for im- 
proving standards of peace offi- 
cers (Schwartz, Galveston). False 
testimony before legislative com- 
mittee punishable by two to five 
years in prison (Willis, Fort 
Worth). Establishes savings and 
loan commissioner to supervise 
lending associations (Kennard, 
Fort Worth). Set up new traffic 
court mechanism in larger cities 
to stop offenders from clogging 
dockets with appeals to avoid pun- 
ishment (Herring, Austin; San- 
dahl, Austin). Authorizes district 
judges to impanel blue ribbon 
grand juries (James, Dallas; Mur- 
ray, Harlingen). 

Retirement. Increase judges’ re- 
tirement pay from 50 per cent to 
75 per cent of active pay (Hughes, 
Dallas). Set teacher’s retirement 
after 20 years service at $1,800 
(McGregor, El Paso). 

Et Cetera. No merchandise 
could be sold below cost (Cory, 
Victoria). No state funds can be 
used to support school where 
teacher works in religious garb 
or wears religious insignia (Thur- 
man, Anson). Requires charity 
solicitors to register (Cole, Hous- 
ton). Offers constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting state from levy- 
ing general retail sales tax (Bell, 
San Antonio). Allow land owner 
to keep fishermen and hunters off 
his land unless they had his per- 
mission to enter (Spears, San An- 
tonio). Requires licensing of fu- 
neral home directors (Murray, 
Harlingen). Create pest control 
‘council and license pest’ control 
operators (Crump, San _ Saba). 
Voters asked to approve $200 mil- 
lion bonds for loans to encourage 
new industry (Collins, Newton). 
Creates committee to study econ- 
omy measures for executive 
branch(Patman, Ganado). 

Taxes. Three percent increase 
in natural gas production tax 
(Hinson, Mineola). Two-factor 
franchise tax to hit multi-state 
business (Spears, San Antonio; 
Cannon, Mexia). Two percent gen- 
eral sales tax with certain ex- 
emptions (Allen, Longview); $50 
deductible sales tax (Connell, 





with that.” 


Wichita Falls). 








‘Don't Even Have Shoes’ 





Wright’s Middle Course 


(Cantinued from page 1) 


said, that Castro has been success- 
ful “primarily because of the ab- 
ject poverty of his people.”” More 
than 90 percent of the Cuban pop- 
ulation ‘didn’t own any real es- 
tate,” had existed under a kind 
of “indentured servitude,” and 
“had given up all hope of achiev- 
ing a better lot under the slow 
and irregular democratic proc- 
esses. 


“It isn’t good enough just to say 
Castro is wrong—although he is. 
We must say to them that the best 
way to achieve economic democ- 
racy is through the framework of 
political democracy — which his- 
torically it is, although they've 
seen no evidence of it.” 


Why are the large superhigh- 
ways in countries like Nicaragua 
and Guatamala named after 
Franklin Roosevelt? Wright asks. 
“Because they identified their 
problems with him.” But today 
Americans are more noted for 
“the big embassy parties—they 
automatically identify us as peo- 
ple interested only in the upper 
strata of their society.” 


To fight poverty in the under- 
developed nations, Wright pro- 
poses that the United States en- 
courage them to make low-inter- 
est loans on a wide scale ‘“‘with a 
government indemnification of 
the FHA-type, and if. necessary 
we should join in this loan guar- 
antee with their governments.” 


Before the FHA program was 
established in this country fewer 
than 30 percent of the people 
owned any property. ‘FHA has 
been an unqualified suceess with- 
out having cost the government 
a penny,” he said. 

Wright is convinced that if an 
international FHA program “costs 
anything at all, it'll be a lot 
cheaper than foreign aid programs 
—with more satisfying results.’’ 

He believes our ambassadors 
and diplomatic representatives 
“should no longer be chosen on 
the basis of the money they’ve 
contributed to political parties.” 
They should be intellectually qual- 
ified and well-informed on the 
countries to which they are sent. 
“A minimum requirement,’ he 
said, “is that they should know 
the language of the state,” and he 
suggests the state department 
emulate the British policy of giv- 
ing extra pay to those who mas- 
ter the more difficult languages 
and dialects. 


Wright endorses two other pol- 
icies: an expanded foreign ex- 


GOP Predicts 


AUSTIN 

Republican state chairman Thad 
Smith predicted this week that 
the race for the U.S. Senate would 
end in a run-off between the 
GOP’s John Tower and Democrat 
Maury Maverick Jr. He said in- 
terim Sen. William Blakley and 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson will ‘‘cut 
each other to ribbons and will 
take votes from each other.” 

Blakley drew a public endorse- 
ment from J. Ed Connally of Abi- 
lene, state Democratic ehairman. 
*"Because he himself has been a 
US. senator, Gov. Daniel knows 
well the high requirements that 


and best qualified man available, 
and Texans now have a fine oppop- 
tunity to retain the services of 
this. outstanding and able citizen. 
He is doing a splendid job there 








change program and a sliding tar- 
iff scale. He favors an exchange 
program which would concentrate 
on “opinion makers” in various 
countries — journalists, teachers, 
labor leaders, busin 
have them “‘come and live for two 
or three weeks here with their 
counterparts. These people we've 
ignored,”’ he said, ‘‘but Red China 
hasn’t, Russia hasn’t.” He cited 
the visit of 400 Latin American 
leaders to Red China recently. 


The tariff policy he recommends 
“would introduce a new ingre- 
dient—wages. American industry 
is being placed at a competitive 
disadvantage due to its necessity 
to maintain a high standard of 
living here and at the same time 
compete”’ with goods produced by 
what often amounts to “slave la- 


and 
“eats 








bor.” To sell abroad we must buy 
in abundance, he said, “but this 
situation has been reversed in the 
last two years because of wage 
differentials.’’ To create an incen- 
tive for foreign countries to raise 
their wage scales, he advocates a 
sliding tariff on an inverse ratio: 
if a country comes close to our 
wage scale in an individual in- 
dustry, our tariff will be small or 
non-existent. The greater the wage 
differential, the larger the tariff. 
“We would be saying in effect: 
we don’t want your tariff money. 
Keep it at home and pay your own 
people with it,”’ he said. 


Wright defends his foreign pol- 
icy views vigoroysly and forth- 
rightly. At a small gathering in 
a Bastrop cafe, asked about gov- 
ernment spending, he said 80 cents 
of every tax dollar goes to de- 
fense. ‘‘Perhaps someday we can 
change this. But I’ve got to tell 
you in all honesty I haven’t seen 
that possibility.” 


Gesturing with his hands, talk- 
ing in a folksy tone, Wright said 
“the great preponderance” of peo- 
ple in the uncommitted nations 
“are hurrying forward in one of 
history’s great upheavals ... We 
can’t hold 'em down. To do this 
we'd be going against our own 
principles,” as well as going 
against the history of the rise of 
peoples from Rome to the British 
Empire. In Latin America and 
other countries, he said, ‘‘Ameri- 


* 


for Texas and the nation.” 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez set up cam- 
paign headquarters in Austin this 
week across the street from the 
county ‘courthouse. 

Tower, campaigning in Austin, 
said he was happy with poll tax 
registration and added, “It’s highly 
possible that I will win without a 
run-off.” Tower criticized Cong. 
Jim Wright for supporting Speaker 
Sam Rayburn in the rules com- 
mittee fight. “It’s shameful,” he 
said, “that a majority of the Texas 
congressmen voted for political 
expediency. You know that most 
Texans want that committee to 
stay in conservative hands.” 

Spot checks of Texas cities this 
week disclosed that there was an 
apparent increase in registration 
@s compared with other off-years. 
Greatest gains were in the most 
populous counties. 





cans go around in limousines and 
furs. Down there the people don’t 
even have shoes.” 


Domestic Issues 


On domestic questions, Wright 
adheres closely to his middle 
route. He has voted against the 
$1.25 minimum wage and federal 
aid to education. In the voting 
ratings, he is usually ranked 
slightly to the left between Brooks 
and Patman on the one hand and 
Alger on the other in the Texas 
congressional delegation. A Con- 
gressional Quarterly survey on 
key votes in the last Congress 
concerning the expansion of fed- 
eral government rated him 50 per- 
cent. AFL-CIO rated him 11-9 in 
the last Congress. 

Wright supported Speaker Ray- 
burn in the rules committee fight. 
He said he would support ‘‘most 
of the Kennedy program.” 

On medical aid to the aged: 
“We've got to have a meaningful 
Program” to combat sudden ill- 
ness and fear among the aged 
“whether it be by means of di- 
rect appropriations or social se- 
curity (Forrand). There’s some- 
thing to be said for both ways. 
I’ve been in Congress too long to 
believe there’s only one possible 
solution. The federal-state scheme 
will work if the states will re- 
sume responsibility—and so far 
they’ve demonstrated no initiative 
in this field—then we'll have to 
do it by other means.” 

On federal aid to school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries: 
“I’ve supported every federal aid 
bill that didn’t have the Powell 
amendment. I can’t support it 
with the Powell amendment. It 
goes farther than the Supreme 
Court. The Court didn’t set a date 


eral aid program without the 
Powell amendment? “If I can be 
assured there are adequate guar- 
amtees against any modicum of 
federal control of textbooks, cur- 
ricula, faculty,” Wright said. “If 
the states don’t do this (support 
good schools), and they haven’t 
in an adequate degree, we’re go- 
ing to reach a real crisis in edu- 
cation.”’ 

The prospect of federal control, 
he believes, “is the most danger- 
ous thing that could possibly hap- 
pen. At this point I disagree with 
the doctrinaire liberals. They’re 
inclined te pooh-pooh it as a false 
fear.” In the first general educa- 
tion act, Jefferson warned against 
such controls. ‘‘That preamble 
ought to be read by some of the 
liberals of today,” he said. A fas- 
cist leader, he said, “could find 
no more effective an area. Any 
aid bill ‘‘needs clear guarantees 
that could not be misconstrued by 
the courts or an administration.” 

On aid to depressed areas: 
“There are some things in the 
so-called depressed areas bill I 
don’t think altogether proper.’’ On 
a provision to place defense con- 
tracts in these regions, he said 
“I don’t know if that makes sense 
or not.’ Competitive bidding on 
such contracts is of major impor- 
tance, he said. “ 

For a legislator to say ‘“‘ ‘yessir, 
I'm for it’” on a certain bill ‘‘runs 
afoul of some complicated things,” 
Wright said. ‘‘You don’t have ‘the 
opportunity to vote ‘yes, but’ or 
‘yes, if.’” A legislator ‘thas got 
to do some weighing and balanc- 
ing. On the roll call, your com- 
mitment must be yea or nay, and 
that’s one of the reasons why a 
man should be careful in saying 
exactly what he’s going to do.” 
If he says he will support certain 
legislation, but the bill has bad 
things in it and he subsequently 
votes against it, someone will 
surely say: ‘‘‘Oh, you said you 
were going to vote for this, and 


you didn’t.” A fellow would play 
havoe with his own sense of 
judgment.” 


The Racial Issue 


On the Supreme Court school 
decision of 1954: “‘I recognize the 
Supreme Court is the final arbiter 
of what is and is not constitutional 
. .. There is no changing (their 
decision) short of a constitutional 
amendment. I've taken an oath 
to uphold and defend the consti-| 
tution. I shall not demogogue on | 
this issue.” 





Wright said he was one of four | 
members of the Texas delegation | 


who did not sign any of the South- lv 


ern manifestoes. He has supported | 
the voting rights bills “as a mat- 
ter of conscience.” 


“] think this is a problem,” 
Wright said, “with no single solu- 
tion—but hundreds, even thou-| 
sands; it must be worked at with 
understanding on the local level 
If we blunder in precipitately and 
try to create one sudden trans- 
formation of long-established 
mores, we might be like the | 
householders who lights a match | 
to find where the gas leak Is. 


“I think there have been en-|; 


tirely too many of those who'd! 
divide class against class, race) 
against race, religion against reli 
gion, When one enters the political 
arena pledged to such division, at 
a time when we so desperately 
need our national unity, he prosti 
tutes his talents, and in the long) 
run serves those who would di- 
vide us, and in dividing us would 
conquer us.”’ 


Does continued racial discrim 
ination harm our “national im- 
age’’? “It’s extremely important,” 
he replied, Our views of 
equality of man and freedom of 


ring if we create the image of a 
nation divided by hatred. Every 
incident of bad race relations is 
blown up and exaggerated many 


which, of course, it is not.” He 
proposes appointment of leaders 
of “minority racial groups” in 
diplomatic posts, citing men like 
George I Sanchez, Henry Gon- 
zalez, Hector Garcia. 


How does he feel about the stu- 
dent sit-in movement? “I can’t 
see that the federal government 
has any proper or rightful con- 
cern whatever,” he said. 
might as well inquire of a mem 
ber of Congress what he thinks 
of Seventh Day Adventists or flag 
pole sitting.” 


Since he was considered to be 
a strong liberal when he was 
younger, how does he think he 
has changed? “I’ve been exposed 
to information. I’ve had oppor 
tunities for observation. I’ve de 
veloped an awareness that one 
must look at both sides of an Is 
sue” before taking a definite 
stand. He paraphrased Learned 
Hand: the spirit of freedom is the 
spirit that is not quite sure it is 
right. The public servant, he sald, 
must be willing to approach the 
future with an open mind “instead 
of with a closed mind and an open 
mouth.” 


unashamed devotee of the system 
of free competitive enterprise. | 
believe in this system as the most 


system that has ever been devised 
I strongly believe this system of 


free competitive enterprise is far. 


more able to supply the needs of 
employment and a good standard | 
of living than a socialistic sys 
tem.” | 
Wright said he has been 
“active opponent” of the “high 
interest, hard money policy. This 
more than any one thing has 
caused the slowdown in the na-| 
tion’s economy and choked off) 
business opporunity for new and) 
small businesses.” W.M. | 


an 
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‘the | 


opportunity will have a hollow) 


times as typical of our behavior— | 


“You | 


Wright described himself as ‘‘an | 


dynamic and creative economic | 


| Name 


Seven Texans 
Defy Speaker 
in Rules Hight 


WASHINGTON 
With his own personal pres- 
tige and the effectiveness of 


| the Kennedy administration’s 
|legislative program squarely 


on the line, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn won a narrow 217-212 
ictory in his fight to enlarge 
the House rules committee this 
week. 

Six Texas Democrats and 
Republican Bruce Alger of 
Dallas went against the Speak- 
er in the voting. The Demo- 
crats were: John Dowdy of 
Athens, Clark Fisher of San 
Angelo, Omar Burleson of An- 
Lindley Beckworth of 
Gladewater, Walter Rogers of 
Pampa, and Joe Kilgore of Mc- 
Allen. Reports were that pres- 
sures from the more conservative 
were extremely 
and the wavering Texas 
yngressmen faced a crucial deci- 
of whether to cross home- 
stater Rayburn or the voters back 

Rayburn was supported by 195 
Democrats and 22 Republicans. 
He was opposed by 64 Democrats 
2nd 148 Republicans. The speaker 
had said the plan to increase the 
conservative panel from 12 to 15 
members was “the only way we 
be sure” of enacting Ken- 
nedy’s program. 

The strength of the Republican- 
Southern Democrat coalition was 
tested to its strength in the vot- 
ing. It could be a prelude to a 
tightening of ideological lines in 
the House, which might imply 
rough sledding for some of the 
administration proposals. 


Soni 


onstituencies 


heavy 


sion 


can 


Sen. Ralph me HE said this 
week thet 137,000 Texans in 68 
counties will benefit from Ken- 
nedy’s order for additional food 
distribution to the needy. He said 
public welfere officials in Texas 
had told him the order was badly 
needed, particularly for children. 

Praising the Kennedy directive, 
Yarborough said: “It violetes our 
Christian ethics and our civilized 
conscience to let any of our young 
and our old starve by degrees 
eny human suffer from 
hunger.” 


or let 


Interim ein “ites Blakley 
will introduce a bill next’ week 
would provide for leaving 
five percent of federal taxes in 
the state where the taxes are col- 
ected. Estimating that the plan 
would leave $100 million annually 
in Texas, Blakley said “it would 
be left entirely to each state to 
administer. It avoids possible fed- - 
interference and control of 
education.”’ 

Remission of the tax to the 
states would not be tied with any 
integration mandate, Blakley said. 


that 


eral 








Do You Think 
Some Friend 


Who Thinks 
Might 
Want 

The Observer? 


Address 


City 


State 


Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 
504 W. 24, Austin, Texas. 











Coalition Should Join Issue 





Using ta Ol Shield 


(Continued from page 1) 
pendent oil and gas men in Texas do 
not confront the facts of the dilemma, 
it may soon be too late. 

The governor has said that the pro- 
ducers will be able to pass on from 
one-half to seven-eights of the tax 
production increase to the pipelines. 
This statement was contradicted by 
the detailed testimony given in the 
1959 tax hearings. But the governor 
seems to have persuaded some of 
Speaker Turman’s supporti that 
the levy would ultimately be paid by 
the pipelines. 

For whatever reasons, lodged deep- 
ly in past experience or present moti- 
vation or future expediency, the gov- 
ernor has run out; he now proposes 
a three percent increase, to a flat ten 
percent, in the production tax. Many 
brave souls in the House, who deeply 
understand the true extent of our tax 
inequities, seem to be on the verge 
of going along. But what is the price 
which would be paid? 

Already the big lobby, represent- 
ing those huge businesses headquar- 
tered in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, is beginning to 
marshal forces. Nothing would please 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas, 
front organization for the oil majors, 
more than to see a straight produc- 
tion tax enacted early in the session. 
Once it is passed, the old aggrieved 
lament is sure to follow; the “natural 
resources industry” has already been 
hit this session: don’t turn to us for 
more. It is a persuasive tactic and it 
has always worked. 

What would this mean? It would 
mean rough sledding for some really 
crucial natural resources measures: 
the perfectly fair and reasonable 
plan that, by application of the prin- 
ciple of graduation; would ease the 
production tax burden on the 6,700 
Texas oil independents and provide 
that the few largest majors pay a 
more equitable share of the state tax 
load; another proposal that would of- 
fer a different “constitutional ap- 
proach” on pipelines taxation by levy- 
ing a proportionate tax on the larger 
interstate corporations which buy gas 
more cheaply, sell at higher prices, 
and enjoy wider profit margins than 
home companies; perhaps others 
worth exploring. 


If the flat production tax increase - 


emerges from the revenue and tax 
committee as part of the deficit it 
will likely pass the House. The Sen- 
ate, in full understanding, would un- 
doubtedly enact it swiftly into law. 
The deficit retired, from whence will 
come permanent revenue: a payroll 
“ax? widened selective sales taxes? 
a general sales tax? The fact remains 
that the remaining inequities, even 
more marked because they embrace 
the production and subsequent loss 
of the natural wealth of our earth, 
must be tapped before it is too late, 
before some broad-based, regressive 
scheme might be levied on the peo- 
ple, and the inequities become deeply 
rooted and beyond purview for dec- 
ades. ' 


Furthermore, if the House acqui- 
esces in the early ‘passage of a flat 
production levy, it loses the one im- 
mense weapon which now might 
serve it, and the public, best: the 
weapon of a fundamentally equitable 
tax measure that will sear the Senate 
from its historic allegiance to out-of- 
state wealth, or else eradicate an- 
other five or six of the more illustri- 
ous gentlemen in the group when 
they all seek re-election in the next 
post-census campaign. For whatever 
bill it is, the House is going to write 
the tax bill this time. 


II 


It is appropriate to recall the ger- 
mane observation of a capitol news- 
letter, made during the early stages 
of the fight last session: “The oil 
lobby is equally opposed to all gas 
taxes, only some are opposed more 
equally than others. But any bill 
which would tax gas pipelines is 
opposed most equally of all . . . So 


the producers and royalty owners 
will take the gas tax increase from 
seven to eight percent, and they won’t 
peep because industry solidarity 
keeps them quiet while the pipelines 
ease by, paying only the share they 
have agreed to by contracts which 
vary widely.” 

Rep. Franklin Spears, the talented 
San Antonio leader, sent a letter in 
1959 to every independent and royalty 
owner in Bexar County simply point- 
ing out that they were deserted by the 
other six Bexar representatives, who 
chose to defend the pipelines. “The is- 
sue that has kept a tax bill from pass- 
ing the House,” Spears wrote, “was 
the refusal of the Senate to agree toa 
tax on pipelines in place of a tax on 
independents.” (Five of the six rep- 
resentatives, we note, are not here 
this session.) 


We all know what happened. When 
the pressure had mounted during 
those heated days of the third special 
session, the sachems of the Senate 
decided the time had come to pass a 
token pipelines tax. They did so, after 
its constitutionality had been weak- 
ened by amendments. As a token 
measure, it was a patent attempt to 
forestall an adequate pipelines levy 
in a possible autumn special session 
called for Hale-Aikin action, a session 
which did not materialize, or to fore- 
stall an adequate tax in the 1961 leg- 
islature. 


The 1959 tax is still in the courts. 
The strongest logic now is to try 
again, with a larger and more solid 
measure; another constitutional path 
should be welcomed. 


The general issue remains the 
same: is Texas going to start deriv- 
ing its proper tax revenue from the 
monolithic corporations, or continue 
to hobble along with impoverished 
and anachronistic budgets financed 
by regressive taxes on its people, its 
oil and gas producers, its home busi- 
nesses? 

The big out-of-state companies take 
the resources from our land; they 
do not pay us a fair return, to be used 
for the pressing social needs of this 
Texas generation, to be invested in 
the future of those to follow. 


Il 


The historian, Charles Beard, who 
understood the interplay of economic 
forces as few American thinkers 
have, argued that ideology could be 
explained not so offen by strict self- 
interest as by a broad ideological cli- 
mate of a locale or a region. To a 
great extent this has been the case 
with the Texas independents, associ- 
ated so closely in regional esprit with 
the all-powerful majors who are their 
foes. If the independents do not rise 
to cold facts, then let them wither 
away. They have only themselves to 
blame. 

For it is a patent truth, distorted 
and rendered grotesque by a Dallas 
News or a Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
in their war-cries supporting “free 
private enterprise,” that it has been 
the American conservative, elsewhere 
as well as in Texas, who has been 
loathe to confront burgeoning mon- 
opoly and corporate control for what 
they are and what they imply. It has 
been the liberal and the enlightened 
moderate, in Texas as in the rest of 
America, who have favored tax poli- 
cies to preserve the small enterprise, 
the “venture” company, the young 
business on the make. Still adhering 
to the broad essentials of competition, 
they believe that the power of the 
great monopoly should be regulated 
by suitable public agency as a neces- 
sary counterpoise, and that the great 
corporation should repay society on 
the fair basis of earnings for the ad- 
vantages it enjoys as well as for the 
things it takes away. 

It is in something of this mood that 
the House, we deeply hope, will now 
move. The issue again revolves on the 
fortitude and the optimism and the 
vigor of the victorious coalition— 
stronger now than in 1959. W.M. 





























Maury and Henry 





Liberals’ Dilemma 


AUSTIN 


East Texas has the Big Thicket, but 
San Antonio has its local politics, and 
therefore no reason for envy. 

The comedy of deferences which 
resulted in both Henry Gonzalez and 
Maury Maverick Jr. announcing for 
the U.S. Senate comes clear only 
when one understands that in San 
Antonio, Latin liberals and Anglo 
liberals bow and scrape to each other 
with formality and remoteness one 
might expect at a meeting of French 
and British lords centuries ago. 


Maury and Henry are both liberal 
men, they have supported each other 
on occasion, but they run in the dif- 
ferent circles of their origins, and 
they understand that they are leaders 
of different groups which are in liai- 
son because they have beliefs in com- 
mon. 

Maury, not wishing to bear the 
burden of causing Henry not to an- 
nounce, last November made a state- 
ment to the press that if Henry ran 
for the Senate, he, Maury, would sup- 
port Henry, if he, Maury, did not run 
himself. Maury then wrote Henry 
telling him this, adding the thought 
that what he would really like to do 
would be to run for Congress. 

Henry, reading two plus one equals 
four, wrote Maury back and in an 
excess of gratitude for his offer of 
support told him that if he, Maury, 
ran, “I will defer to you.” Maury, of 
course, was deeply grateful for this 
offer of support, and the swamp of 
niceties bubbled merrily. 


Atonc ABOUT THIS time 
Maury, who had been determined on 
running before then, began to have 
some grave doubts. He let these be 
known. He did not say he would not 
run, but his psyche seemed to be vi- 
brating mightly as he approached the 
sonic boom. 

Henry heard the ensuing talk; and 
alas, Jim Wright began trying to 
round up San Antonio votes, and 
Henry’s advisers began to press him 


to announce if he was going to, or 
Wright would blaze some trails in the: 
San Antonio thicket. Since Wright 
was coming to the city on the fifth, 
Henry announced on the third; it was 
as simple as that. 

Well, Maury decided he had the 
support to run, too, and Henry, hear- 
ing of this, tracked him down at the 
courthouse. (Notice how San An- 
tonio politicians—even liberals—from 
the West and North Sides have to 
find some neutral public meeting 
place.) 

As best we carn reconstruct the con- 
versation, Henry asked Maury if he 
was going to run, and Maury said he 
did not know. Henry told him if he 
did run, he, Henry, would get out of 
the race, that he only announced to 
be sure a liberal was in the race. That 
was the sentence that stuck in 
Maury’s mind. But Henry said he had 
to know soon. 

He had Albert Pena call Maury the 
next day or so and tell him Henry 
had to know by that Saturday. That 
Saturday passed, and Maury did not 
let him know. He did let him, and the 
state, know, when he announced the 
ensuing week. 

The present mess—two liberals 
fighting over the liberal vote which 
is barely sufficient to sustain one of 
them—was caused by Maury and 
Henry not talking to each other 
enough, by Henry’s deciding to an- 
nounce on momentary considerations 
like whether Jim Wright had a sharp 
trail-blazing axe, by both of them 
hearing the resonances of their own 
hopes in the other’s politenesses, and 
by Maury’s failing to act swiftly and 
tell Henry he was going to run at the 
time when Henry was ready to with- 
draw in his favor. 

Now, however, liberal Texans have 
to reconcile themselves to the situa- 
tion, make the best of it, and try to 
keep the Maverick and Gonzalez tribes 
from cutting each other down in the 
thicket before they make it to the 
pass for the decisive engagement with 
the enemy. R.D. 





Let those flatter who fear. it is not an American art.—Jefferson 
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not one of those inveterate plodders 
horse blanket full of merit 


His inauguration began with a 
snowstorm, moved on to a traffic 


in, an ending characterized also by a 
Catholic cardinal, in the tradition of 
blood raw East Texas Protestant 
evangelism, talking fire out of the 
lectern. 


Bur AS THE YOUNG 
SENATOR spoke for the first time 
as president, even an untrained ear 
could understand the literary value 
of his address; if there was a ghost 
writer here, his haunts were halls of 
study. Later, it was eminently grati- 
fying to learn that there had been 
no ghost, that the penciled notes for 
this remarkable inaugural address, 
already a part of our historical lore, 
as well as the first draft, were in the 
hand of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
and safe under lock and key. The boy 
scout image faded, and I breathed 
the hope as the president spoke that 
our press might find more to empha- 
size in the future than his youth. 

For it is because of his very youth 
that we should take heart. Senility 
has gripped us as a nation long 
enough. Worst of all, it has seeped 
into our colleges, where most students 
should be wild young radicals, with 
far too ample time for cerebral ossi- 
fication and social obsolescence as 
maturity deepens. A fresh approach 
has appeared, and instead of Davy 
Crockett, or his intellectual counter- 
part, being king of the wild frontier, 
we should welcome the discoverer of 
a new frontier in ideas. How com- 
forting to note that fear and con- 
formity will not be given a welcome 
entry beyond its borders, but that 
boldness and pragmatism may go the 
limit. Even a high official in the FBI 
said in Dallas last week that one is 
not a communist simply because he 
believes we should recognize R 
China... 


I, WOULD BE unfair to 
\say that Lyndon had foreknowledge 
that most government. contracts 
might be let through the secretary of 
the navy, and that all Brown and 
Root personnel are being taught to 
sing “Anchors Aweigh.” Maybe he 
has been uprooted from these con- 
nections and has shed them as Pres. 
Kennedy shed his security holdings. 
Let us so believe until the contrary 
appears... 


As the public scene changes there 
are, of course, some deep regrets. 
Lovers of the modern art form will 
regret that both Ike and Casey Sten- 
gal are leaving the limelight at the 
same time, for who will do battle 
with old solid syntax in their absence, 
who will espouse the scattered sen- 
tence? Then there is Sen. Dirkson and 
his visits to the White House. He 
came away deploring the beating of 
an old bag of bones while Mrs. Luce 
was being considered for service, and 
warning against thrashing old straws 
when Mr. Lewis F. Strauss was being 
pushed for appointment. Within the 
month he remarked that Ike was like 
the old cow without pedigree, he al- 
ways gave all the milk he had. It 
might have been added: low in but- 
ter-fat content. perhaps, but none- 


the less all. 
FRANKLIN JONES 


The Tax Committee 





Sketches of Twenty-One 


AUSTIN 

By all odds the most important 
committee in the two houses this ses- 
sion, because of the pressing need for 
additional revenue and also because 
of the historic circumstances under 
which moderates and liberals have 
been summoned to control it, is the 
committee on revenue and taxation. 

It begins its hearings early next 
week, confronted at the start with 
the governor’s “emergency” deficit- 
retiring proposals. How far will it 
accompany the governor in his tem- 
porary measures? More crucial in 
long-range terms, what course will it 
choose in meeting ‘permanent revenue 
demands? In general there are five 
broad alternatives before it, to be 
used either separately or in some 
feasible combination: a general sales 
tax, a personal income tax, an increase 
in selective sales taxes and new selec- 
tive levies, the payroll tax, and in- 
creased taxes on natural resources. 
The latter approach would in itself 
raise a central question: should the 
Texas independents or the large ma- 
jors bear the increases? 

This early in the session, in a situa- 
tion now marked mostly by its fluid- 
ity, it might be well to ponder the 
political allegiances and voting rec- 
ords of each man on the committee: 

Charles Baliman of Borger, chair- 
man, is widely respected on both sides 
of the aisle. Quiet-spoken moderate, 
with conservative voting record on 
taxes, he has been very close to Phil- 
lips Oil in past sessions. He was a 
surprise choice to many, who had ex- 
pected veteran gas-taxer George Hin- 
son would get the job. Voted last time 
against the abandoned property meas- 
ure, corporate profits tax, severance 
beneficiary natural gas tax, as well 
as against amendments offered by 
Rep. Pearcy of Temple in first and 
third special sessions killing the $50 
and $100 deductible sales taxes. “This 
is one of the most independent com- 
mittees the legislature has ever seen,” 
he told the Observer. He said he is not 
committed against any tax and will 
reserve judgment to “see what solu- 
tions are offered.” 

Ceorge Hinson of Mineola, moder- 
ate liberal, is one of the East Texas 
“populists,”- an old-line governor’s 
man who carried Daniel’s pipeline tax 
in the last session. Has just introduced 
the governor’s three percent increase 
in the gas production tax. Supported 
abandoned properties in 1959, voted 
against the corporate profits tax and 
sales taxes. ‘I’ve seen enough to know 
we don’t need to have a general sales 
tax,” he said this week. Deficit re- 
tirement program should emerge from 
committee “‘as quickly as possible.” 

George Preston of Paris, another 
“East Texas” liberal, voted against 
corporate profits tax, for abandoned 
properties in regular session but 
against it in first special session, and 
for pipelines tax. 

Ronald Bridges of Corpus Christi, 
moderate liberal considered to be 
more “practical” after LBJ fashion, 
generally a governor’s man, he cast 
votes last time against abandoned 
properties, corporate profits, general 
sales taxes, supported the severance 
beneficiary tax. 


Max Carriker of Roby, former 
president of the Farmers’ Union, is 
solid liberal on practically all issues, 
including taxation. Voted in ’59 for 
escheats, corporate profits, severance 
beneficiary, against sales tax. 

Sam Collins of Newton in East Tex- 
as, moderate liberal, is business “ac- 
climated” but has a definite rapport 
with House liberals. Voted in last 
session for escheats and pipelines tax, 
against corporate profits and sales 
taxes. 

Jim Cotten of Weatherford, gener- 
ally considered a moderate conserva- 
tive, has tactical approach to all is- 
sues; as one member said, “he finds 
flaws in most affirmative positions.” 
Known to have no allegiance to the 
lobby, but his tax stands cannot be 
predicted. A “small - spender,” as 
chairman of powerful appropriations 
committee will have a strong conser- 


vative influence. Publicly non-com- 
mittal at this stage on tax programs, 
he says the committee is “a pretty 
good cross-section.” Voted against 
abandoned property and sales tax, 
favored corporate profits and sever- 
ance beneficiary. 

Bob Eckhardt of Houston, an out- 
standing liberal leader generally con- 
ceded to be one of the two or three 
top authorities in House on oil and 
gas taxation. Chosen “outstanding 
freshman legislator” in 1959. Intro- 
duced graduated oil production tax 
last session, has tax package this time 
consisting of that measure, state tax 
on stocks afid bonds, corporate net 
profits tax coupled with repeal of 
the present franchise tax, and tax 
on dedicated reserves. Situation is 
different from ’59, he said. ‘This 
House will write the tax bill. Last 
time the House only had the choice of 
going with their governor or their 
speaker, but no choice of their own.” 
Against sales tax last time, he 
favored pipelines tax, escheats bill, 
corporate profits. 

Wilson Foreman of Austin, moder- 
ate conservative, former president of 
UT student body. As with rest of the 
Austin delegation, his politics are 
under constant watch of home con- 
stituency, especially state employees 
eager for pay raises. For this reason, 
he may be likely to vote for any 


‘strong tax measure with chance of 


passing. Supported escheats and pipe- 
lines tax in ’59, opposed corporate 
profits, favored $50 deductible sales 
tax, opposed $100 deductible. 

Tony Korioth of Sherman, solid 
liberal — with most liberal vote in 
House in ’59—he researched and led 
the gutting of HB 727, which taxed 
everything from footpowder to barn- 
yards. Has two taxes of his own: a 
“utilities excise” and expansion of 
franchise tax to include national 


‘banks. “I heard the lobby groaning 


in the gallery when the committee 
was announced,” he said. Against 
sales tax in ’59, for escheats, pipe- 
lines, corporate profits. 

Minton Murray of Harlingen, older 
and well-liked, staunch conservative 
and active member of the Waggoner 
Carr team in last session. Against 
escheats first time but for it second, 
against pipelines tax, voted for sales 
taxes. 

Bill Pieratt of Giddings, moderate 
liberal, close to Speaker Turman, 
friendly with more liberal members, 
he voted in ’59 against escheats and 
sales tax, for corporate profits and 





pipelines tax. 

Mauro Rosas of El Paso, liberal, 
described by one member as “solid 
as Gibraltar,” he opposed sales taxes, 
favored liberal program. 

Charles Sandahl of Austin, Turman 
conservative, is hometowner like Fore- 
man, may be amenable to any effec- 
tive tax plan. Voted 1-1 on escheats 
in '59, favored sales tax, against cor- 
porate profits, for severance benefi- 
ciary. 

Dick Slack of Pecos, the most con- 
servative member of the committee, 
is close to the oil and gas lobby. 
Favored escheats and sales tax, op- 
posed pipelines tax, corporate profits. 

Franklin Spears of San Antonio, 
another liberal leader who led San 
Antonio liberals to near-sweep last 
spring Co - sponsoring governor’s 
franchise tax. ‘“‘The problem,” he said, 
“is to try to separate the deficit taxes 
from the permanent ones. We don’t 
want to use up any good permanent 
tax measures on the deficit.” Against 
sales tax in ‘59, favored liberal pro- 
posals 


Ted Springer of Amarillo, labor- 
liberal from a generally conservative 
constituency, regarded by House lib- 
erals as “brave” politician. Voted 1-1 
on severance beneficiary, against sales 
tax, fer corporate profits, escheats. 

Vernon Stewart of Wichita Falls, 
labor-oriented moderate liberal, voted 
with House liberals on tax measures 
last session. 

Maceo Stewart of Galveston, mod- 
erate liberal, one of two freshmen 
on committee, former president Texas 
Young Democrats. Has a tax package, 


-one-third excise, one-third franchise, 


one-third natural gas, coupled with 
repeal of various selective sales taxes. 
Also has a 3 percent hotel-motel tax 
earmarked for tourist and industrial 
programs. 


Murray Watson of Mart, moderate 
conservative, voted against escheats 
bill and sales tax in 59, favored pipe- 
lines tax and corporate profits. 

Charley Wilson of Trinity, moder- 
ate liberal, is the other freshman. An 
Annapolis graduate who came home 
on furlough to campaign, he believes 
the “big lobbies will have little in- 
fluence’ on this committee, says that 
although the committee as a whole 
is “unfavorable” to a sales tax, he 
personally will not discount it because 
“the state has such a great need for 
increased appropriations that we're 
past the point where the source of 
these funds is critical.” W.M. 





ai. 





The Senate 


AUSTIN 

Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey didn’t hum 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas’ on his 
comb. And none of the senators was 
nervy enough to introduce a com- 
panion resolution praising Thomas P. 
Hughes of Williamson County who, 
despite the hoots of the fuzzy patri- 
otic mob in the gallery and the in- 
sults and threats of his colleagues 
on the floor, was the first of only 
eight men to vote No at the Secession 
Convention in Austin on Feb. 1, 1861. 

Otherwise, the Senate’s commemo- 
ration of the Secession centennial this 
week was about perfect. 


It gave Sen. Dorsey Hardeman of 
San Angelo a chance to work into 
his resolution a close comparison be- 
tween the Yankee government of that 
day and the federal government of 
this, whereasing: “The present trend 
and practice has resulted, and is re- 
sulting, in the violation of ‘independ- 
ent authority of the states’ and the 
patent substitution of a ‘government 
of men for a government of laws’ 
through the invocation of government 
by injunction; through judicial usurp- 
ation of constitutional guarantees and 
by the prostitution of legislative en- 
actments” et cetera. 

The rest of it was of such a tone 


that one old newsman whispered 
down the press table, “If Dorsey only 


had a saber, I do fear the U.S. Post- 
office would fall today.” 

But Sen. George Moffett soon 
grabbed the colors out of Hardeman’s 
hands and continued the charge up 
Politician’s Bluff, while the Girl 
Scout visitors in the gallery sat pop- 
eyed 

In one rhetorical flourish Moffett 
conributed a new definition of nobil- 
ity. He said: “This struggle has been 
properly described by no less emi- 
nent a historian than Sir Winston 
Churchill as being ‘the noblest war 
of all’ for it was a war where fami- 
lies were often divided, and brother 
fought against brother for principle 
and not for profit.” 

Three University of Texas ROTC 
cadets marched around the Senate 
chambers in Civil War uniforms and 
some senator rose to decry the fact 
that UT didn’t have enough money 
to outfit more than 14 ROTC “Rebs.” 

Sen. Doyle Willis of Fort Worth 
responded: “I’ll write out a check 
right now for one uniform if the 
university will use the money to buy 
a private uniform. T'll do that in 
memory of my grandfather and his 
two brothers who were, so far as I 
can find out, the only privates in the 
Confederate army.” B.S. 
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‘The Government's My Shepherd’ 





Medical War Council Makes Ready for Battle 


“But the fact remains that 
we have a host of aged people 
in the country teday—in Texas 
—who need help now. They 
are aged now. They have led 
hard-working lives. They have 
earned modest livings for their 
families and managed to save 
a little — bat the dollar they 
saved in 1930 isn’t worth a dol- 
lar today. Their children live 
in small houses in the city and 
have their own children. Most 
do what they can for their 
parents, but at today’s infla- 
tiemary cost of living, one or 
even two paychecks just won't 
cever three generations. 

“We all know that money is 
not the answer to all of the 


. « « Money is not the answer 

te all of the problems. Never- 

theless, we all know that Jt 
helps a great deal.” 

From 

Sen. Crawford Martin’s 

Speech 


AUSTIN 

The spectacle was something 
like a group of ruddy-faced 
British clubmen uniformed in 
pith helmets and puttees, armed 
with swagger sticks and ele- 
phant guns, marching in closed 
ranks to meet an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful and ‘‘modernized” 
enemy. . 

Like British clubmen, they were 
well-to-do, patriotic to the core, 
heatedly ready to defend tradition. 

Such at least was our impres- 
sion of the doctors who met in 
Austin for the 1961 Conference for 
County Medical Society Officials. 
It was called an “orientation pro- 
gram,” but it was actually a wer 
council, with all hands desperately 
laying strategy for turning back 
what. they viewed as the rising 
tide of socialized medicine — the 
crest of which is, to them, the ad- 
ministration’s plans for tying 
medical care to the social security 
program. 

The pitiful part about any last- 
ditch effort is that it will make 
otherwise calm men say cheap and 
brutal things. 

We heard one well-known physi- 
clan from Houston say to a com- 
Ppanion: “Help for the aged? To 
hell with them. Let them die. 
They're going to die any way.” 

Dr. Russell Deter of El Paso, a 
vice-president of the Texas Medi- 
cal Association, recited a parody 
of the 23rd Psalm, which we in- 
sert here as concrete evidence of 
how desperate this battle has be- 
come: ‘‘The government's my shep- 
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Aging. On the front page Smoot 
said: 

“After the conference, we will 
be told that it was a ‘remarkable 
demonstration of democracy in 
action’—and that will be almost 
accurate: The White House Con- 
ference on Aging will be a remark- 
eble demonstration of Soviet Dem- 
ocracy in Action.”’ 

This seemed to be an unusual 
remark to distribute to the doc- 
tors, since several of those present 
at the Austin meeting had also 
taken part in the so-called Soviet 
demonstration, including one of 
the principal guest speakers, Sen. 
Crawford Martin of Hillsboro. 

We asked C. Lincoln Williston, 
executive secretary of TMA, whose 
idea it was to have the Smoot 
literature on hand end he said, ‘I 
haven't read it yet. Is it bad?” 





a | 
Crawford Martin 

It was a curious sensation, hear- 
ing these medical leaders some- 
times talk about old people as 
though they were a kind of sur- 
plus commodity problem, with the 
crisis a matter of storage space. 

Said Frank S. Groner, president 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion: “I think the aged are a big 
problem. If we can solve this 
problem, the rest will fall into 
line. They (the old folks) use the 
hospital longest. If they get squat- 
ter’s rights (through the social 
security-medical program), they’ll 
squeeze out acute, curable 
patients.” 

The implication seemed to be 
clear enough: hospitals don’t want 
a bunch of whining old charity 
patients cluttering up the place, 





their colleagues see, the message 
of ‘“‘why the social security medi- 
cal aid program should be defeated 
and why the Kerr-Milis type pro- 
gram should be implemented.” 
As one of the principal speakers, 
Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive 
Vice-President of the American 
Medical Association, put it: 
“The physicians in this country 
are seeing an average of 2,069,000 
patients a day — and what an 
audience!” 


Ready Objection 

How do the doctors express their 
objections to the administration's 
social security-medical program? 
Williston told the Observer: 

“We feel the social security ap- 
proach would be tremendously ex- 
pensive. Even if you cut off the 
program as of right now, limiting 
coverage to those under it today, 
there would be $360 billion incur- 
red obligations. 

“For one year, the social secur- 
ity program would cost an estim- 
ated $1.2 billion. That’s just the 
first year. ‘Groner had estimated 
the year’s cost at over $2 billion.) 
And look what it would grow into: 
there are 15% million people in 
the country over 65 years old now, 
but by 1975 there will be 25 mil- 
lion, 

“But the main objection is that 
the medical aid would be for ev- 
eryone, whether they need it or 
not. You probably know there are 
some millionaires covered by 
social security. Should they get 
free aid? 


“And it would tend to overload 
our hospitals. That’s what happens 
when people get free hospitaliza- 
tion. There are 450,000 people in 
England waiting to gain admit- 
tamce to hospitals for elective sur- 
gery. 

“And look what happens in VA 
hospitals. The average appendec- 
tomy patient in a VA hospital stays 
17% days. In an ordinary hospital, 
where he would have to pay, he 
would stay an average of four 
days. You see what I mean. 


“We also feel that the social 
security-medical program would 
be a great blow to the insurance 
business, and we are for free en- 
terprise. In 1960, about 49 per 
cent of the aged were covered by 
some medical insurance. How 
many of them would keep their 


policies if the government covered 


them? 

“And finally we believe that 
the injection of the federal gov- 
ernment into the traditional doc- 
tor-patient relationship would 
lower the quality of medical care. 
The doctor would be responsible 
to the government, not to the pa- 
tient.” ° 


Sensationally New 


That, in essence, is the message 
Texans will hear with increasing 
frequency during the next few 
months. There is little in it that 
is new. 

What is new, and in a way sen- 


pretty inclusive. There sare two 
parts to the federal Kerr-Mills 
aid. One part supplies federal 
matching money for people on 
old age pensions. The other part 





matches for those who aren’t on 
pensions although they are 65-plus 
and need help. 


Texas may be considered well 
on the way to implementing both 
parts of the Kerr-Mills aid. Sena- 
tor Martin is one of the leaders in 
the work. He sponsored legislation 
that put a constitutional amend- 
ment on the ballot to allow the 
state to “match” for federal 
money that would underwrite a 
medical program for pensioners. 


The amendment passed, and 
now Martin is pushing money 
legislation. Actually it isn’t a 
matching program. Under Kerr- 
Mills, Texas would only have to 
put up about $3 per person per 
month to get about $9 at the same 
rate from the government ($12 
total is maximum). This woulkdn’t 
go to the pensioner. It would sim- 
ply go into a kitty to pay for his 
sick care; it could be done by the 
state’s contracting with private in- 
surance companies. 


Martin’s bill considers nursing 
home costs. As he told the doc- 
tors: 


“Since more than 50 per cent 
of all nursing home patients in 
Texas are recipients of old age 
assistance, and the maximum 
benefit is $67 per month—as com- 
pared to the average monthly 
charge of $159 for nursing home 
care—the dilemma is almost in- 
surmountable for the aged pa- 
tient.” 


Of the 700,000 Texans over 65 
years old, 223,000 are on old age 
assistance, and since the legisla- 
ture has said that getting a pen- 
sion is itself a legal definition of 
being ‘‘in need,”” these people are 
obviously eligible for Kerr-Mills 
aid. 


But what of the rest? Another 
constitutional amendment, plus 
money legislation, is needed to 
cover them. Sen. Doyle Willis of 
Fort Worth has a bill that would 
put the amendment on the ballot. 

Not that all over-65’s would be 
covered if this amendment passes. 
Need would still be the criterion. 
But there are plenty of non-pen- 
sioners who, when illness strikes, 
are in need. John Winters, chief 
of the state welfare department, 
gave this illustration of the type 
case Willis’ bill would aid: 





The doctors are racing against 


Forand and to head off total cov- 
erage for old folks. 


In the panel discussion, Martin 
was asked by one doctor: Do you 
think there’s any chance we would 
get the social security on top of 
the Kerr-Mills? Said Martin: 


“If we got this enacted it would 
have a strong effect on our Texas 
delegation in Washington, and it’s 
a pretty powerful delegation. 
When the social security bill 
comes up, then they couldn’t say 
their folks back home need medi- 
cal help.” 


Blasingame himself suggested 
the inevitability of some social 
security-medical program when 
he reminded the doctors how lib- 
eral congressmen hammered and 
hacked away at the stand-pats in 
the 86th Congress: introducing 
103 bills designed to amend the 
Social Security Act, 33 dealing in 
some way with the health care of 
the aged. 


Possibly with this in mind, Sen. 
Martin understandably showed 
impatience with the last-ditcher 
(it was the same fellow who sug- 
gested they just let the old folks 
die, by the way) who asked: ‘“‘Do 
you think grants of this sort do 


. considerable violence to the Tenth 


Amendment?”’ 


Martin, with the patient look of 
one who has advanced into politi- 
cal no-man’s land and felt lucky to 
escape with only powder burns, 
replied: 


“Well, it may. But I’m living in 
1961. And I’ve found that an ultra- 
liberal in Texas is a conservative 
when he leaves the state. Most 
states don’t know the Tenth 
Amendment exists, I just think 
this is the best bill you can get 
out of Congress, and I just hope 
you can hold it to that.” BS. 








Women, 


AUSTIN 

In Texas, only women can have 
illegitimate babies and only hus- 
bands are legally in the clear if 
they kill their rival in a love tri- 
angle. 

Sen. Wardlow Lane of Center in- 
troduced two bills this week that 
would change that situation some- 
what. 

Only women might still have il- 
legitimate babies, but if they had 
more than one they would, by 
Lane’s legislation, be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

“This bill takes the profit out 


“| of that sort of thing,” said Lane. 


He was referring to the fact that 
the state gives dependent money 
even for illegitimate offspring. 

Sen. George Parkhouse loudly 
disagreed: ‘‘I don’t think accidents 
ought to count. I think you ought 
to have to show intent to de- 
fraud.” 

Said Lane: “Well, we're allow- 
ing one accident, but she ought to 
catch on to what’s causing it.” 

In regard to his other bill, re- 
lating to justified homicide in 
adultery cases, Lane told the juris- 
prudence committee: 

“As you know, the husband can 
kill the other man and get by with 





Children 


it by statute. Well, the women 
wamt the same right. They want 
to kill some women. I have a dif- 
ferent approach. I’d rather repeal 
the law (Article 1120, Penal 
Code). 

“I've handled some murder 
cases, and I know if you have 
any flexibility, a jury won’t con- 
vict under those circumstances 
anyway. But by repealing the 
law you would stop that big argu- 
ment that women can’t kill some- 
body and men can.” 

Sen. Louis Crump: ‘‘Then you'd 
rather take it away from the men 
than give it to the women?” 

Lane: “Yes. Women are the 
more deadly species. You take a 
woman who has never fired a gun 
before, and with one bullet in an 
old rusty gun, standing in a room 
full of furniture, she will fire a 
death shot every time. Every time. 
A couple of men will unload guns 
et each other at six feet and both 
will recover.” 

‘Sen. Dorsey Hardeman: ‘‘Weren’t 
you telling me last night about a 
woman who shot a man seven 
times with a six-shooter?”’ 

Lane: “Yes, and I also told her 
I wouldn't include accident as one 
of her defenses, if I were her.”’ 





Governor's Meeting 





Notes on Taxes, 


uw At a luncheon this week for 

a small group of representa- 
tives generally thought friendly to 
his programs in the past, Gov. 
Daniel stressed his views that it 
is necessary to act on the deficit 
first and then to join ranks on 
some tax plan to stave off a pos- 
sible sales tax. At one point he 
said he would not leave the gov- 
ernorship until an escheats bill 
had been passed. Although he said 
there has been much pressure on 
legislators from local bankers, he 
was reasonably confident that the 
bill would pass this time. On gas 
taxation (other than his own pro- 
duction tax increase), he said he 


Political Intelligence 


did not think the general theory 
of the severance beneficiery tax, 
passed last session, should be fur- 
ther explored while the law suit 
on constitutionality is pending. He 
added, however, that he favored 
any amendments to the tax that 
would counteract the Senate 
amendments of last session. 
w The Corpus Christi Caller 
editorially typed the Texas 
House legislation to set up an 
Un-American Activties Commit- 
tee ‘a Pandora’s box” and urged 
the lawmakers not te open it 
w Rep. Red Berry's proposed 
constitutional amendment on 
legalized racing has been receiv- 
ing wide pley in the press. “No 
legislator ever hit Austin more 
serious in his intentions,” Sam 
Wood of the Austin American 
wrote, adding: ‘‘The big show will 
come when Berry gets his pro- 
posed amendment before commit- 
tee for public airing.”” Corpus 
Christi Caller editorialized against 
the amendment “morals aside,” 
commenting that it would bring 
in only a small amount in state 
taxes and that ‘“‘the great major- 
ity of Texans .. . are unalterably 
opposed to their government be- 
coming a partner in gambling en- 
terprises.” 
E. L. Wall of the San An- 
tonio Express observed: 








appear a good deal better than 
before the session began, but the 
best guess seerns to be that the 
tax bill finally adopted will sim- 
ply enlarge the scope of the se- 
lective sales tax program.” 
Fd Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
said the legislature is a 
“doubtful agency” to deal with 
such a complex subject as auto 
insurance rates, but blamed the 
state insurance board for its 
“stretg resistance to any mean- 
ingful revision” of the original 
merit plan, adding “the board 
hes exhibited an attitude of too 
little and too late.” 
ww Dallas News endorsed a 
teachers’ pay raise, but did 
mot choose between the $400, $600, 
and $800 proposals. 
Corpus Christi Caller said 
“the state’s pressing need to 
attract new business must be con- 
sidered by the legislature in its 
search for sources of additional 
revenue,” argued that some source 
other than business must be taxed, 
and said it preferred a sales tax to 
an income tax. 
w Rep. Jim Cotien, working 
on the House redistricting 
bill, reports it would affect 97 of 
the 150 representatives. His bill 
includes increases for Harris from 
eight to twelve, Dallas from seven 
to nine, El Paso from four to six, 
Lubbock from two to three, Travis 
from three to four, Midland-Odes- 
sa from two to three, Nueces from 
three and one flotorial member 
to four full members, and Taylor 
from one to sharing a second with 
adjoining counties. About 12 pres- 
ent districts would be eliminated, 
which would place two or more 
present representatives into the 
same districts. 
Fd Texas Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Assn. is circulating a 
pamphlet entitled: “The Little 
Giant Compendium of 61 Facts 
and Positively Amazing Figures 
about Texas Oil and Gas.” Using 
statistics on money that goes to 
the state from the oil and gas in- 
dustry, it argues indirectly for no 
further taxes. 
Fd The Texas Research League 
has reported that the state’s 
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Sales Taxes Proposed 


(Continued From Page 1) 
chance to vote on his tax, he said. 
He added that the governor’s pro- 
gram “should be given first run 
—if they don’t pass, as many of us 
feel they will not—I want to try 
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travel funi is handled inefficient- 


* * 


te come in with this tax to get the 
jeb done.” If the tax were voted 
on now, he believes it would get 
“about 50 votes.” 


Connell’s proposal, a $50 deduc- 
tible levy, is roughly similar to a 
tax offered by Frates Seeligson of 
San Antonio last session. He esti- 
mates it would bring in $72 mil- 
lion in the next biennium. 


Exempt’ under the tax, num- 
bered HB 375, would be items now 
bearing state taxes, real property, 
inseparable items costing less than 
$50, food, feed, seed, fertilizer, and 
menufacturing parts. 


“The whole thing boils down to 
a luxury sales tax,” Connell said. 
As HB 18, the similar tax in 1959 
received 67 votes. 


“I believe the majority here 
wants to get a broad-based tax on 
the books rather than these selec- 
tive sales taxes,” he said. Future’ 
legislatures by ‘“‘simple amend- 
ment could raise large amounts 
real easily,’’ as much as $150 mil- 
lion a year. The tax falls easily 
on poor people and pensioners, he 
said. 


“Many members have said it’s 
just a foot in the door for a gen- 
eral sales tax. I'd rather have a 
tax out in the open then these 
hidden selective taxes,” he said. 
Then people would be somewhat 
more opposed “‘to coming down 
here and asking for money and 
handouts.” 





Racing 


ly, proposes that the travels regu- 
lation act of 1959 be revised to 
give department heads full re- 
sponsibility to plan and review 
travel of state employees. The 
league has also published a study 
of the Indiana gross income tax, 
which broadly resembles the pay- 
roll plan. 
{4 Max Skelton of AP, in a 
summary of the tax positions 
of several of the state’s oil and 
gas associations, reported approv- 
al of a sales tax from the North 
Texas Oil and Gas Assn. and Pan- 
handle Producers and Royalty 
Owners. Texas Mid-Continent and 
TIPRO have given more indirect 
endorsement. 
rd Raymond Brooks of the Aus- 
tin American said the pay- 
roll tax proposal “has had the 
first effect of reviving the hopes 
and efforts of general sales tax 
advocates. They see in it a chance 
to insist that only the general 
sales tax is sure of bringing in 
money of the quantity needed.” 
Their theory is, he wrote, that 
opposition has been built to the 
payroll tax because it hits the 
wage earner directly, and that 
“the argument is being formu- 
lated that a sales tax . would 
take less money” from the wage 
earner. The strongest advocates 
of getting a popular vote on the 
choice of new taxes will come 
from the sales taxers, he said. 
w Texas Outlook, magazine for 
teachers, revealed a sample 
survey of 19 East Texas counties 
which found that only 78.5 percent 
of all high school valedictorians 
and 70.4 percent of all salutato- 
rians went to college in the last 
decade. It advocated better guid- 
ance programs, improved prepa- 
ration, and more financial assist- 
ance for capable students. 
w Texas Businessman said the 
“powers of incumbency”’ are 
coming to the fore in the Senate 
race as “‘a vital, perhaps deciding 
factor.” Blakley is using the pow- 
er of his office to keep it. Wilson 
and Wright will still hold their 
offices, win or lose, and their sup- 
porters “are making use” of their 
incumbencies. Non - incumbents 
Tower and Maverick ‘‘are on the 
outside looking in” and Gonzalez 
“while an incumbent, does not ap- 
pear to be making enough head- 
way to be taken as a factor.” 
w AFL-CIO News, citing a 
Belden Poll which reported 
62 percent of Texans in favor of 
increasing the minimum wage, 66 
percent aid to depressed areas, 
59 percent medical care to the 
aged under social security, and 
46 percent favoring federal aid 
to education (with 44 opposed 
and 10 undecided), editorialized: 
“There’s a lesson .. . for those 
of us who have espoused the lib- 
eral position . . . Lots of times, 
when we think we are standing 
with a small majority, we are 
actually speaking the thoughts of 
a rather substantial majority.” 
Ww Dallas Times-Herald said the 
three major appointments of 
Texans to federal office—John 
Connally, Jerry Holleman, George 
McGhee — “have one common 
trait, the blessings if not the firm 
endorsement of Vice-Pres, John- 
son.” Reporting that Holleman 
“‘was friendly to Johnson when 
it counted,” the T-H said ‘‘with- 
out Holleman’s—and _ labor’s— 
support, Mrs. R. D. Randolph's 
efforts to make Johnson’s control 
of the delegation (in Austin last 
June) a bitter contest collapsed. 
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Change in Emphasis 








Education Turns 


AUSTIN 

Texas public education has 
taken a decided turn toward 
“subject matter education” and 
against the “life adjustment” 
emphasis of recent years, Lee 
Wilborn, assistant commis- 
sioner for instruction of the 
Texas Education Agency, be- 
lieves. 

Starting two years before Sput- 
nik, in 1955, Wilborn says, ‘‘em- 
Phasis has shifted very heavily 
toward the subject matter areas.” 
That year Cecil Morgan of Fort 
Worth, a member of the State 
Board of Education, asked the 
question, Was it true students could 
graduate from high school by tak- 
ing the so-called ‘‘easy courses.” 

That question, Wilborn says, be- 
gan an inquiry into the funda- 
mental value of what was being 
taught in Texas schools. ‘The 
study of high school graduate re- 
quirements” resulted in stiffening 
up the standards. Then, in 1958, 
T.E.A. began a total statewide cur- 
riculum study with a subject mat- 
ter approach. Eleven committees 
of a total of 200 educators—includ- 
ing subject matter specialists at all 
levels in all basic subjects—par- 
ticipated. 

In December, descriptions of 
“the ideal course in every sub- 
ject offered’”’ from grades seven 
to twelve were distributed to pub- 
lic schools all over the state, Wil- 
born says. In about two months, 
the ideal course descriptions for 
courses from grades one through 
six will be mailed out. 

Each ‘‘ideal course” is described 
in one to three pages. Elements de- 
scribed are the scope and purpose 
of the course, qualifications teach- 
ers should have to teach it, in- 
structional materials, and specific 
task-areas for students to master. 
This study involved, in 1959-'60, 
1,000 individuals and groups, Wil- 
born states. 


Curricula Revision 


Texas high school graduation re- 
quirements are now “pretty well 
in line” with standards set forth 
in the Conant Report on the Amer- 
ican High School, the T.E.A. of- 
ficial believes. To graduate, a stu- 
dent must have completed 16 ‘‘Car- 
negie units” plus two years’ health 
and physical education. Nine and 
a half of the units must be re- 
quired academic courses. While 
Conant recommended offering four 
years of English, Texas requires 
the high schools to offer only three 
years. About half the schools offer 
four. 

Curricula are being revised in 
basic subjects, Wilborn says, in 
Tyler, Dallas, San Angelo, Hous- 
ton, Pasadena, Beaumont, and 
Austin public schools. 

Ability grouping has been taking 
hold in meny schools. Under a 
Ford grant, the San Angelo schools 
have especially advanced pro- 
grams to group the talented. Abil- 
ity grouping is now found, Wil- 
born says, in a representative num- 
ber of middle sized: and large 
schools and in some (but not 
many) smaller schools that can 
afford a guidance program on how 
to set it up. 

Other innovations spawned by 
the major foundations have been 
slow to be accepted in Texas. 

Using large lecture groups and 
small seminars for discussion is 
relatively rare in Texas schools. 
(Snyder hes lerge lecture groups 
and uses overhead projectors, TV, 
and other devices, and some uf this 
is also being done in San Angelo 
and Houston). 

Tyler schools are using lay peo- 
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Heve teachers of paperwork has 
not taken held in Texas, often for 
Teaching machines are a com- 
ing thing, perhaps in Texas as they 
are in the country. Reading-rate 
control devices are used in Dallas, 
Houston, and Austin schools, Wil- 
born said. But the other teaching 
machines have not been intro- 
duced in the state yet. Wilborn’s 
office has received a grant ($59,- 
500 for the first year) to train 
teams of teachers to use all the 
mass media devices and teaching 
machines. The team is just being 
recruited now. 


Foundation Grants 


The grants from the foundations 
have accelerated educational 
change in Texas, as in the other 
states. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation have 
for five years involved from 326 to 
500 top students from a total of 
more than 800 Texas school sys- 
tems in studies in math and sci- 
ence on the campuses of 12 col- 
leges. With Carnegie money a 
Texas Education Agency consult- 
ant is being trained to go into the 
schools and teach teachers to teach 
the talented. ‘ 

With a grant of less than $50,000 
te the Snyder public schools, the 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education qualified the Snyder 
staff for their training of at least 
600 other educators at University 
of Texas workshops (the subject 
being instructional media). 

Even for the backwater schools 
—the litle towns, the country cross- 
roads—there has been a program. 
A small gramt from the Kellogg 
Foundation is financing ‘‘the small 
schools study” in Texas. It in- 
volves almost all of the smail- 
school superintendents. Regional 
meetings are being held six times 
a year. The first year the superin- 
tendents concentrated on library 
services and what they, as super- 
intendents, could do to improve 
instruction. The second, present 
year they have studied language 
arts, instructional media, science, 
language labs, and guidance pro- 
grams and testing. 

Wilborn believes the grants 
“plant more inspiration for the 
least amount of money I know.” 





House Committees 


(Continued From Page 1) 
given chairmanships imcluded Bob 
Eckhardt of Houston, criminal 
jurisprudence; Malcolm McGreg- 
or, El Paso, education; Charles 
Whitfield, Houston, commerce and 
manufacturing; Joe Cannon of 
Mexia, state hospitals and special 
schools; Granger MclIlhany of 
Wheeler, agriculture; Bill Pieratt 
of Giddings, liquor regulations; 
Max Carriker of Roby, judicial 
districts; Alonzo Jamison of Den- 
ton, highways; Roy Harrington of 
Port Arthur, game and fish; W. W. 
Glass of Jacksonville, contingent 
expenses; Bob Mullen of Alice, 
aeronautics; Don Kennard of Fort 
Worth, federal relations; Franklin 
Spears of San Antonio, interstate 
co-operation. 

Cotten and Hinson are the only 
two members serving on revenue 
and tax and appropriations. Col- 
lins, Pieratt, Ballmen, Sandahl, 
and Watson will serve both on 
state affairs and revenue and tax. 

The labor committee, chaired 
by W. T. Dungan, a moderate, 
has a contingent of eleven strong 
pro-labor members, the other ten 
being moderates and conserva- 
tives, 

Rules is headed by veteran W. L. 
Smith of Beaumont, moderate lib- 
eral, with H. G. Wells of Tulia, a 
liberal, as vice-chairman. There 
is not a single hard-core conserv- 
ative on the committee. 

















